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GLEANINGS 


“IT IS YOUR PAPER” 
Frank E. Gannett 
from The Christian Advocate 

Behind the newspaper there is some- 
thing intangible that we too rarely think 
about. It is the freedom of the press, a 
liberty that was attained only after thou- 
sands of years of suffering and sacrifice. 
I am not exaggerating when I say that, in 
my opinion, freedom of the press and its 
corollaries, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of worship, are the most vital and precious 
of all the liberties that we enjoy. .. . 

Without. freedom of the press, democ- 
racy cannot possibly live. I have such 
faith in the power of the press to believe 
that so long as we have full freedom of the 
press, America will not have Naziism, 
Fascism, or Communism. Once freedom of 
the press is restricted and abolished, we 
may have any one of these frightful evils 
and suffer all that the peoples in these 
countries are suffering and will suffer be- 
cause of the tyranny that has been en- 
throned. 

While I am vigilant about any infring- 
ment on the freedom of the press from 
the outside, I am equally concerned about 
the conduct of the press on the inside, lest 

’ the newspapers themselves bring on re- 
striction of the freedom that they should 
enjoy. Freedom of the press does not mean 
license for the press to conduct itself with- 
out regard to the sensibilities of the public. 

I need hardly say that I see in the news- 
paper unlimited power for good. It can 
be a great moral and educational force. 
It comes into the home, a welcome visitor, 
and soon becomes a subject of affection, re- 
spect, and esteem. Its readers look to it 
for guidance in many ways. They not 
only see the mirror that reflects world af- 
fairs, but, wondering what it all means, 
they look to the editor for an interpretation 
and an understanding, and if the paper is 
of the character that has such a welcome 
in the home, it necessarily carries with it a 
tremendous influence upon those who read 
vhs : 

It has been my philosophy in making 
our newspapers, to regard them as owned 
not by me, but by the readers. “It is 
your paper,” say our editors to the sub- 
scriber, ‘‘and you, the reader, should have 
some appreciation of this and show your 
interest in the newspaper.” 


ok * 


THE CHURCH IN SOCIAL ACTION 
James Myers 

Many radical thinkers declare that 
violence is inevitable because ‘‘no ruling 
class ever voluntarily relinquished its 
power without violence.” Certain it is 
that peaceful social change will not be ac- 
complished unless the church, as well as 
other agencies of social education, sets it- 


self to the task with new courage, and 
builds programs and adopts methods con- 
sciously planned to bring about such re- 
sults. 

It is a solemn truth, also, that while the 


church should stand against the use of- 


force and violence in industrial conflict as 
well as in international re!ations, failure on 
the part of the church vigorously and ef- 
fectively to throw its influence into the 
scales for justice and constructive and 
peaceful social change will greatly increase 
the prokability of violence and bloodshed. 
By a sin of omission the church may he- 
come morally responsible for violence which 
might be avoided by wise strategy and 
effective education. 
* * 


CHRIST, THE MAN 
W. H. Davies 


from “The Poems of W. H. Davies” 
Lord, I say nothing; I profess 

No faith in thee nor Christ thy Son; 
Yet no man ever heard me mock 

A true believing one. 


If knowledge is not great enough 
To give a man believing power, 

Lord, he must wait in thy great hand 
Till revelation’s hour. 


Meanwhile he’ll follow Christ, the man, 
In that humanity he taught, 

Which to the poor and the oppressed 
Gives its best time and thought. 
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YES MEN AND GUILDSMEN 
from The Speciator 


(The Spectator is the property of a group 
of individuals most of whom are members 
of the Newspaper Guild of Boston. How- 
ever, it is not an official Guild publication 
and none of its contents is to be taken as 
an official utterance of the Guild: It is a 
publication by individuals who hope some 
day to see a Guild paper in Boston.) 

The most pitiful object on earth is the 
obsequious little fellow, scampering about 
a city room in a frenzy of self abasement, 
forever afraid that he is going to lose his 
job. He is of no use to himself and of Ittle 
use to his boss. He is not a newspaperman 
or any other kind of man. His bowing and 
scraping may please the boss’s vanity, but 
he is so occupied with fright, servility, 
and the ebb and flow of office politics, 
that he has little time for real reporting. 
His job is keeping his job. 

Contrast such a creature, whose chief 
accomplishment is a ringing “‘Yes Sir!’ 
with the dignity of a Guildsman. In the 
first place, the latter knows that his soul 
is his own even if his time belongs to his 
paper. He knows that there are worse 
things than losing your job—such as losing 
your self-respect. He knows, without being 
rude or carrying a chip on his shoulder, 
that it is an immutable and everlasting 
law of nature that you only get what you 
fight for. He knows that, if he himself 
will make no effort to improve his condi- 
tion and protect his interests, never again 
can he rightfully complain of poor pay or 
feel aggrieved when at last he is an old 
man thrown out in the street. 

Knowing these things he is a Guildsman. 
The doubts and uncertainties of the non- 
Guildsman are settled in his case. He 
knows that if he won’t help himself, no 
one else will. He is at peace with himself 
and the world, and can devote himself to 
his job instead of flattery. 


* * 


MASTER SPEED 
Robert Frost 
in the Winter Yale Review 


No speed of wind or water rushing by 

But you have speed far greater. You can 
climb 

Back up a stream of radiance to the sky, 

And back through history up the stream 
of time. 


And you were given this swiftness not for. 


haste, 
Nor chiefly that you may go where you 
will, ; 
But in the rush of everything to waste, 
That you may have the power of standing 
still— 
Off any still or moving thing you say. 
Two such as you with such a master speed 
Cannot be parted nor be swept away 
From one another once you are agreed 
That life is only life forevermore 
Together wing to wing and oar to oar. 


Pp vd 
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Meditation for Liberals 
Hornell Hart 


prise on which an the future of civilization. 
Concentration on factory production, speed, 

22 money, military power, laboratory measure- 
ments, and the like, at the expense of personality 
values, ideals and spiritual realities, has accentuated 
cynicism and self-seeking. It has brought us within 
sight of what many people believe may be the end of 
our economic order and the self-destruction of our civ- 
ilization. The task of religion is to build a new spiritual 
and social order, founded on love and on truth. 

This enterprise cannot succeed as a merely human 
undertaking. To be of service we must establish ef- 
fective working relations with spiritual reality. This 
living contact can be established and developed, be- 
yond any ultimate limit, by means of true meditation. 

The organized religious forces in the world today 
are weakened by their division into conflicting faiths 
and into competing sects. International and economic 
cooperation cannot well be promoted by religious 
workers who have not learned to attain spiritual unity 
with one another. The trend toward sectarianism 
must be reversed. A world-wide working harmony of 
faiths must be achieved. Not by reducing religions 
and denominations to colorless and inert uniformity 
must this cooperative fellowship be won. ‘The crea- 
tive harmony of diversity must be achieved. 

Meditation, truly understood and whole-heartedly 
carried out, is a thoroughly practicable method for 
developing this world-wide harmony. Spiritual power 
has been closely associated with meditation and 
prayer. Jesus of Nazareth, “a great while before 
day, rose up and departed into a desert place, and 
there prayed.” St. Francis followed closely this 
great example. The Catholic mystics learned to come 
into working relations with the spiritual world by 
means of systematic exercises. The great Protestant 
mystics revitalized religion and acquired inspired 
power to work for better social conditions by means of 
communion with the unseen, through meditation and 
prayer. George Fox, and the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) which he founded, became outstanding 
forces for peace, for liberation of slaves, for the freedom 
of womankind, for prison reform, and for economic 
good will, because they cultivated, through their 


meetings for silent worship and their private devotions, 


the presence of God in their own minds and lives. 


The Oxford Group Movement, founded by Frank 


Buchman, has developed amazing power to inspire 
men and women, to transform lives, to awaken con- 
sciences, and to restore faith. This power also has de- 


_ veloped in connection with the systematic practice of 
_ meditation.. Kagawa’s enthusiasm for social recon- 
struction, and his vast influence in Japan, flow forth 


from a vivid inner spiritual experience, closely con- 
nected with meditation. 

The power and the glory of meditation are not 
confined to Christians. Gandhi’s passion for social 
justice and his power in making it effective are closely 
related to his practice of meditation. Mohammedan 
Sufis, Hindu mystics, Zen Buddhists in Japan, and 
Theosophists, in various countries of the world are 
actively practicing meditation and seeking to apply to 
social regeneration the resulting spiritual power and 
inspiration. The Arcane School in New York is cul- 
tivating on an international scale the self-disciplined 
skills of meditation and of spiritually effective world 
service. Christian Science, the Unity Movement, New 
Thought, and other movements founded for direct 
spiritual inspiration, have some essentials in common 
with these other searchings into the unseen. * 

Many of the movements mentioned above are 
outstanding for the social idealism engendered by their 
spiritual experience. 

Out of all this diversity, how can we attain the 
Beloved Community, the kingdom of God, the creative 
harmony out of which a new social and spiritual order 
shall arise? How shall we attain open-minded co- 
operation without loss of the fervor which comes from 
deep conviction? 

The effective and yet open-minded cooperation 
between scientists points the way for religionists. 
Physicians may disagree in many respects. They 
may expect confidently that their present knowledge of 
how to treat disease will be enlarged vastly in the fu- 
ture. Yet they are usually able to work together, 
energetically and courageously, for the saving of in- 
dividual lives and for the health of the community, 
on the basis of the truths which they possess in com- 
mon. So, too, in spiritual matters. All reality is one. 
Those who persistently and open-mindedly search for 
truth will thereby, tn the long run, draw near to one 
another in their common discoveries. 

But love, as well as truth, is integrative. All 
consciousness ultimately is one. Those who unre- 
servedly dedicate their lives to the fulfillment of life 
for their fellowmen can find a basis for common action. 
Such dedication requires the surrender of all rivalry 
for prestige, power, or leadership. It involves a 
willingness to discover fully the areas of agreement in 
matters of faith and of social policy. It involves the 
readiness to work out common programs of action 
with respect to world peace, to industrial relations, to 


*A 1935 book which sets forth vividly the transforming 
power of spiritual experience is “‘Modern Mystics,” by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. More historical detail is given in “Studies in 
Mystical Religion” (1909) by Rufus Jones. 
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social legislation, to race relations, and the like. To 
that end, it involves learning the skills of creative dis- 
cussion, by which the participants cease trying to 
convert each other, and begin seeking to learn from 
one another. It involves an eagerness to retain the 
rich values of diversity—to understand, to appreciate 
and to utilize the contributions of those who initially 
disagree with oneself. It involves placing less and 
less stress upon the irreconcilable divergencies. 

Back of the varieties of creeds, denominations, 
cults, sects and movements is the supreme and all- 
inclusive reality. Our task is to enlarge our aware- 
ness and increase our utilization of the great body of 
truth which lies back of all the lesser truths. 

Meditation is the inward process for attaining 
creative harmony and working relations with spiritual 
reality. The prayer of petition asks God to alter the 
pattern of our environment so that it may fit better 
to the pattern of our own purpose and personality. 
Meditation (which is a development of the prayer of 
communion) seeks to bring the pattern of oneself into 
harmony with the fundamental patterns of God in the 
world, so that his will may have free course through us. 

Meditation is a combination of concentration with 
relaxation. The body, the turmoil of emotions, and 
the rambling sequences of mental images, are quieted. 
The prejudices, passions and wishes of the personality 
are abandoned. The lower self is put to sleep, while 
the higher powers remain vividly alert. In this state, 
whatever knowledge upon a chosen problem or topic 
is possessed by the consciousness and the subcon- 
sciousness tends to organize itself. The normal pro- 
cesses of association are given freedom to act. The 
self-organization of knowledge is as natural as crystal- 
lization, as germination, or as gestation.* 

But science is coming to recognize that knowledge 
may come into consciousness through other channels 
than the senses. The process is fragmentary and spo- 
radic, but veritable. Dr. J.B. Rhine of Duke Univer- 
sity has proved this by means of over 100,000 experi- 
ments. Dr. Alexis Carrel has confirmed it. Now 
meditation provides mental conditions favorable to 
the occurrence of telepathy and clairvoyance. Into 
meditation, therefore, may be woven greater and 
greater fragments of knowledge which transcend the 
normal consciousness. 

As the powers of meditation are gradually in- 
creased, by long months and years of steady self- 
discipline and training, it becomes increasingly pos- 
sible to rise to levels of instantaneous intuition. 
Flashes of comprehensive insight occur. Inspiration 
becomes more and more frequent. Illumination is 
attained. 

The winnowed wisdom of the past has created a 
great reservoir of truth, from which the student may 
draw. Modern inspirations have been adding a rich 
and broadening stream to this great pool of revelation. 


*Guidance in the difficult attainment of concentration will 
be found in “Concentration, A Practical Course,” by Ernest 
Wood, $1.25, The Theosophical Press, Wheaton, IIl., ‘‘Concen- 
tration and Meditation, A Manual of Mind Development,” by 
The Buddhist Lodge, London, $1.25, The Swan House, Hinsdale, 
Iil., and in “From Intellect to Intuition,’ by Alice A. Bailey, 
$2.00, Lucis Publishing Co., 11 West 42d St., New York City. 


But back of and beyond these outer resources is the 
communal consciousness of those who serve the Christ. 
Spirit of truth and love. Into this communion of the 
saints it is possible, by advanced meditation, to lift 
the consciousness. 

At a high level of meditation comes the ecstatic 
awareness of oneness with God, with all the world, and 
with all mankind. One knows, with utter inner cer- 
tainty, that God is love, that all his universe is su- 
premely beautiful, and that all of us are to find our 
fulfillment, sooner or later, in our union. with him. 

The results of meditation must not be propounded 
dogmatically; they must not be asserted as infallible. 
Rather, they must be subjected to verification, by 
study in comparison with. the inspirations of others, 
by submission to adverse criticism, and by experimen- 
tal application in the outer life. ‘‘Believe not every 
spirit, but prove the spirits, whether they are of God.’” 
Inspiration is not a substitute for scientific experimen- 
tation and verification. Rather, it is an auxiliary 
and a supplement to the ordinary intelligence. 

The single-minded and whole-hearted pursuit of 
truth and of love, by means of spiritual meditation, 
alternating with outward application of inward in- 
spiration, leads one inevitably into the fellowship of 
the Beloved Community. The basis of this fellowship. 
is the dawning awareness of oneness with God and 
with all one’s fellowmen. This spiritual insight does. 
not come to full flower except in complete dedication 
to the service of mankind—seeking to rectify social 
injustice, seeking to open the way to richness of life 
for all the handicapped and the underprivileged, and, 
above all, seeking to make available the spiritual 
knowledge which leads to rebirth into the Beloved 
Community. 

The Beloved Community has its basic organiza- 
tion in higher spiritual realms rather than on the 
physical plane. Yet the fellowship is definite and 
vital. Those who follow the path of open-minded 
meditation and of open-hearted service more and more 
often encounter their fellow members in the Great. 
Community. They meet wise and sensitive souls who: 
serve as guides, teachers and messengers to the docile. 
They encounter even oftener fellow-learners—people 
who are sent to them for spiritual quickening, strength- 
ening and guidance. 

Those who are awakening to their membership: 
in the kingdom invisible will increasingly find mutual 
reinforcement in groups of the like-spirited. The 
early Christians did so. The Oxford groups are demon- 
strating the value of this solidarity. Within churches, 
in private homes, in local societies of various sorts, 
those for whom the spiritual enterprise is supreme will 
find one another, and will meet together for the shar- 
ing of inspiration,.of courage, of joy, and of creative 
service. 

Religion is not dying; it is undergoing a rebirth. 
Its new embodiment must be world-wide in its fellow- 
ship. Its faith must include all the truth that is known 
to science, and all that is valid in the intuition of the 
mystic. No earthly organization and no human 
creed is adequate to these needs. But in the highest. 
common factors of all the faiths—in the creative fel- 
lowship of all the seekers after truth and love—the 
remaking of the world may go forward. | 


; 
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Interesting Personalities 
IV. Frank E. Gannett 


os a|NNOUNCEMENT of the Frank E. Gannett 
7” = | Newspaper Foundation brought Frank E. 
Gannett, Rochester Unitarian and former 

<4} member of the board of directors of the 
ja Unitarian Association, wide notice. Chris- 
tian Register readers may scent a possible relationship 
between Frank Gannett and the late Rev. William 
Channing Gannett, minister of the Rochester Church 
for many years, son of Ezra Stiles Gannett and leader 
of the western movement of the nineteenth century. 
No close relationship exists, 
although Frank Gannett’s 
forebears, like Dr. Gannett’s, 
were pioneer New England- 
ers. He is a direct descend- 
ant of Matthew Gannett, 
who was born in Dorsetshire, 
England, in 1618, and settled 
in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
in 1638. 

The purpose of the Gan- 
nett foundation is to provide 
for control of his group of 
newspapers, now numbering 
nineteen, when its organizer 
ceases to direct them. An- 
other purpose is to devote 
the profits of their operation 
to philanthropic causes in 
the cities of their publica- 
tion, after financial support 
of the business and its de- 
velopment have been pro- 
vided for. Frank Gannett 
has a family, but they are 
otherwise provided for. His 
newspapers will provide no 
fortune for his son, Dixon, 
or for his daughter, Sally. 
His wife is a daughter of the 
late William E. Werner, an 
associate judge of the New 
York State Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The policy of the Gannett newspaper group— 
its founder dislikes the word “‘chain’’ tremendously— 
is that each newspaper shall be free to continue and 
develop its own personality. This policy is important 
because most of the papers were long established and 
successful before they were added to the group. The 
average age is seventy-five years. Frank Gannett 
is the editor of the Rochester Times- Union, but of 
no other paper in the group. Whenhe has a statement 
to make on an issue of importance it appears over his 
own signature. Time recently remarked that “the 
only common denominator of the Gannett papers is 
that each aims to be as clean, honest and wholesome 
as its Unitarian publishers,” and that expressed it 
about as well as it could be expressed. 

One of Frank Gannett’s tenets is his belief in 
meee action and a positive policy. He believes 

ey 


FRANK E. GANNETT 


currency can be managed by sound control of the 
price of gold; he believes political opponents should 
present constructive programs instead of merely at- 
tacking each other; he believes agricultural ills can be 
solved by continuing production, not curtailing it, 
but at the same time correcting the machinery of 
marketing and distribution. 

Dynamic and indefatigable in his personal affairs, 
he sees little use in doing anything unless one puts 
his whole energy into it. Occasional hole-in-one 
golfer; enthusiastic and in- 
trepid yachtsman; habitual 
and constant airplane trav- 
eler; he never forgets that 
above all he is a newspaper 
man interested in every phase 
of that fascinating enterprise 
which he'views as a profession 
and as a business. He is in- 
terested in the way news is 
presented, in having things 
written so that they can be 
clearly understood, in having 
editorial policies clear and 
positive. A bit of news still 
rouses his reportorial in- 
stincts—on a recent return 
voyage from Europe he cov- 
ered a ship rescue for the As- 
sociated Press in vivid, work- 
manlike style. A few years 
ago he collaborated in the 
development of the teletype- 
setter, a machine for setting 
type by telegraph. By almost 
unanimous vote of upstate 
New York Associated Press 
newspapers last April he was 
chosen a director of that or- 
ganization in the place left 
vacant by Adolph Ochs, for- 
mer publisher of The New 
York Times. 

With all his force and 
energy and insistence on a positive attitude in every 
relationship, he is engaging, human, fair and accessible 
to all his coworkers—and he includes in that category 
the whole gamut of the Gannett newspapers family 
from newsboy to highest executive. 

He is a man of intense loyalties. His interest in 
his alma mater, Cornell, is unflagging, and he has for 
long served on its board of trustees. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity some years ago awarded him an honorary 
master’s degree. This winter Alfred University made 
him a doctor of laws. He is a trustee of Keuka Col- 
lege. 

Like his namesake and distant relative, Dr. 
William Channing Gannett, he is a consistent and ur- 
gent advocate of peace. He applies his belief in posi- 
tive action to this field by advocating a separate, 
full-fledged department of peace in the federal execu- 
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tive set-up, so that American peace advocacy can be 
given a single, positive voice. 

He knows what it is to work. He sold newspapers 
when he was a boy. He financed his college course 
by working on The Ithaca Journal and Syracuse papers, 
and acting as correspondent for others. After gradua- 
tion from Cornell in 1898 he went to the Philippines 
as secretary to Jacob Gould Schurman, then president 
of Cornell, who was chairman of the first United 
States commission. Returning to Ithaca, he became 
city editor, managing editor and finally business 
manager of The Ithaca Caily Neus. After a few 
months in New York City and later as editor of The 
Pittsburgh Index, he invested his savings in a part in- 
ter st n The Elmira Gazette, which later was merged 
to form The Elmira Star-Gazette. In 1912 he purchased 
The Ithaca Journal and later merged it with The News 
as The Jcurnal- News. Merger of two established 
Rochester dailies, The Evening Times and The Union 
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and Advertiser, followed in 1918, and he became a 
Rochester resident. Purchases of other papers in 
Utica, Elmira, Newburgh, Peacon, Albany, Rochester, 
Malone, Ogdensburg, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., and 
Plainfield, N. J., and Danville, Ill., and Saratoga 
vee 1 ite a, 2 followed. = 
Success and advancing responsibilities have made 
him only more keen and more human. He is known 
throughout the group as “F. E. G.” and is the best 
friend of every member of his numerous. organization. 
He is respected for his character and personality, for 
his efficiency and high ideals. Farly experience in a 
place where intoxicants were sold taught him to hate 
liquor; he is an ardent and consistent opponent of it. 
Liquor advertisements are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in his papers. Mainly Republican in his sym- 
pathies, he is a liberal in politics. He believes in 
attending church, and practices his beliefs faithfully. 
Harold W. Sanford 


The Commission of Appraisal 
Meeting of January 18-19 | ; 


The Commission of Appraisal deeply appreciates 
the invitation of The Christian Register to publish a 
series of short articles during the coming months con- 
cerning the work of the Commission and its forthecming 
final report. These articles will be prepared by the 
chairman, and will cover various phases of the Commis- 
sion’s study since its first meeting in Lecember, 1934. 


York on January 18, for a two-day session, 
it was the eleventh regular meeting since 
INCOR its appointment at the end of November, 
1934. With the exception of Rev. James Luther 
Adams, every member was present, and a cablegram 
was received from England telling us that the final 
manuscript of the series of special studies which Mr. 
Adams has been making for the Commission was in 
mid-ocean, on the Majestic, bound for America. 

The members of the Commission had traveled 
varying distances for this meeting. President Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt had come from California, the chairman 
from Minnesota, Frofessor James Bissett Fratt from 
Williamstown, Professor Walter Frichard Faton from 
New Haven, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen from Buf- 
falo, Dr. Fduard C. Lindeman from his home in the 
hills of New Jersey, and Frederic G. Melcher from 
Montclair. Dr. H. Paul Douglass, who is not tech- 
nically in the employ of the Commission during 
January, made a special trip from Cleveland in order 
to be with us. Thus seven states were represented on 
this particular occasion! 

The sessions on €aturday began promptly at nine 
in the morning and, with brief interludes for lunch and 
dinner, continued till after eleven at night. Cn €un- 
day, work started at nine and did not stop till five in 
the afternoon. Even the hours assigned to sleep, be- 
tween the two working days, were shortened for some 
of us by special assignments of writing and editing. 
Altogether, the two days’ work was as strenuous and 
intensive as one can readily imagine. 


The major part of the time was devoted to the 
formulation of the first two sections of the final report. 
Paragraph by paragraph, sentence by sentence, even 
word by word, the document was hammered into 
shape, and then subjected to the most searching and 
vigorous criticism by as diverse and keen a group of 
minds as one is likely to find. It is an interesting and 
instructive experience to submit something one has 
written to the examination of such a company, and 
every member of the Commission has had that ex- 
perience repeatedly during the thirteen months we 
have worked together. Whatever else may be said of 
the fruits of our labors, it will certainly be true that it 
is the product of a genuine process of cooperative 
thinking in which every member oa taken part 
throughout. 

The sections of the final report upon which we 
were chiefly working at this meeting in New York will 
probably carry these titles: “Section A. Introduc- 
tion—Rethinking Unitarianism,” and “Section P. 
Findings and Recommendations.” Together they 
will occupy about fifty pages in the volume, and will 
constitute: the principal constructive message which 
the Commission has to give to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. ‘They will be supported by a carefully edited 
selection from the mass of material which the Com- 
mission has assembled in the course of its study— 
the reports of the technical staff, a series of memoranda 
on special topics, some prepared by members of the 
Commission and others prepared at the request of the 
Commission by persons specially qualified, and finally 
certain more technical papers and recommendations. 

Beside the work on fection A and Section B, the 
Commission spent considerable time over the memo- 
randum on worship, prepared by President Reinhardt, 
that on religious education, prepared by the chairman, 
the precise text of the proposed amendments to the 
by-laws of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the recommendations to the Board of Directors of the 
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This last-named document, which will perhaps be 
of less general interest than some of the others, is of 
very great importance in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion; and it may be useful to indicate some of the 
steps in the process of preparing it. It was first 
sketched out by the Director of Studies after detailed 
consideration in conference with the chairman, fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Commission at Star Island 
in July, where many of the problems involved were dis- 
cussed with Dr. Charles R. Joy as the official repre- 
sentative of the Board. The tentative document was 
then submitted to the executive committee of the 
Board at a meeting in Boston in August. The Board 
of Directors gave prolonged and intensive study to the 
Commission’s suggestions, and in October submitted to 
the Commission a series of memoranda totaling seventy 
typewritten pages in length which took up each point 
in detail and presented not only the views of the Board 
but those of the special committee on administrative 
methods. This material was in turn studied by each 
member of the Commission, and at a great many points 
the original recommendations were modified as a re- 
sult. Finally, the Commission as a whole went over 
the entire series of recommendations in detail, in the 
light of all the additional testimony from many sources 
that had come in since October. The present form of 
this document, for which of course the Commission 
takes full responsibility, is actually the product of a 
great many minds and the outcome of many months 
of study. Without the participation of the Board of 
Directors and the various denominational officials, 
without their candid and vigorous criticism, the result 
would have been very different and far less valuable. 

This is only an example of the general type of pro- 
cedure which, with wide variation in detail, the Com- 
mission has been following throughout the many areas 
of its survey. Cne further example will show how at 
some points the Commission has finally accepted en- 
tirely the suggestion of the Board. It is the vexed 
question of the nominating committee. None of its 
own earlier attempts to solve this problem had satisfied 
the Commission, but at the recent meeting in New 
York a communication from the Board of Directors 
presented a solution which seemed to the Commission 
so plainly right and wise that it adopted it in toto 
and substituted the wording proposed by the Board 
for that which had previously stood in its own report. 

Prophecies concerning dates of publication are 
notoriously unreliable, but the Commission hopes that 
the complete report will appear in March. This will 
give approximately two months for the report to be 
read and studied by the denomination before the 
annual meeting in Boston, and the Commission hopes 
that there may be widespread and systematic discus- 
sion of the various recommendations throughout the 

fellowship. A brief pamphlet, outlining a series of 
suggested discussion meetings, is now in preparation, 
and will be available for distribution at the time of 
publication of the report. The Commission regards 
the discussion of the report during the weeks pre- 
ceeding the annual meeting as at least equal in im- 
portance to the discussion which was carried on so 


successfully and in so many churches during the earlier 


_ months of the appraisal. 
. Frederick M. Eliot. 
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AT LAST—A HYMN BOOK 
John Clarence Petrie | 

yes); Beacon Press has done it this time, put out 
#/ ahymn book which may put our free churches 
on the way to some real congregational sing- 

a ing. The Beacon Song and Service Book is 
supposed to be for children and young people, but 
there is at least one pastor who considers it about as 
fine a collection for both church and church school as 
is likely to be issued within the memory of this gen- 
eration. My copy of the book arrived shortly after 
the Biennial Conference, and I have been reveling in 
it ever since. Every day I sit at the piano and in my 
poor way pick out the tunes and imagine what they 
would sound like played by a good musician and sung 
by a churchful of people. Here are the great Ger- 
man chorals, most of them harmonized by the great 
master, Johann Sebastian Bach. Here are the lovely 
French and English carols, many of them still keeping 
the flavor of the old plainsong melodies from which 
they were developed. Here are songs for little chil- 
dren, chants and responses for the services. A mag- 
nificent collection, and all for ninety cents a copy in 
quantities! 

This is what we have long needed. We are at last 
in a position to cultivate hymn singing in our churches, 
something that would go far toward filling our pews. 
It is my contention that this hymn book ought to be 
the official hymn book for church and church school. 
Here is my reason. The children should be taught 
from the beginning the hymns of the church. Other- 
wise they will not be able to join in the singing when 
they grow up and we shall have another generation of 
people who stand and look embarrassed while the 
choir ‘“‘performs” the hymns. 

Great harm has been done in the evangelical 
churches by the use of separate hymn books. In most 
of our churches outside of New England a large por- 
tion of the congregation will be made up of men and 
women reared in the evangelical bodies. Those bodies 
have'good hymn books, but they are kept only in the 
church, while the Sunday school uses some cheap and 
tawdry collection of Gospel tunes. ‘The result is 
that they have built up no solid culture of good hymn 
singing. 

Up till now we have had books like the Hymn and 
Tune Book, used in the majority of our churches. 
But it cannot hold a candle to this new one, and of 
course as a book for children it is hopeless. Now 
we can begin down in the church school and carefully 
drill the children in the great hymns, hymns that are 
at once simple and yet the best of music. 

I am not taking my own advice and putting this 
new book into the Memphis church. But that is only 
because we.are too poor. Right now we are trying to 
get ourselves a decent organ. Once we have that, 
then we shall go after the hymnal. It will be the 
Beacon Song and Service Book—one book for church 
and church school. Some successor of mine twenty 
years hence will find a congregation of Free Chris- 
tians who know good hymns and will sing them. 
They may not call me blessed, but they had better 
remember in their prayers the committee who worked 
out this book, and the Beacon Press which pub- 
lished it. 
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THE LAYMEN HAVE POINTED THE WAY 


HE initiative taken by Unitarian laymen to en- 
cle courage discussion and support, in the pulpit 
and out, of civil liberty comes at a time when 

such lay leadership is urgently needed. For months 
past professional patrioteers, jingo Congressmen and 
yellow journalists have extended to schools, churches 
and peace groups their attack upon dissent or free 
thought of any variety. Though Communists are 
few in this country, their label is attached, with 
reckless disregard of fact and logic, to all independent, 
liberal, and progressive as well as radical thought. 
By creating an accelerating red hysteria and con- 
ditioning the American people to ‘think with their 
blood”’ the emotional basis of the fascist totalitarian 
state threatens to become established and the rational 
foundations of democratic government swept aside. 
As part of this endeavor the subversive reaction- 
-ists have most recently attacked the churches and the 
schools. Acting according to the formula “‘divide and 
destroy,” they are seeking to inflame congregations 
against their ministers, school boards against teachers. 
Ministers and teachers, whose profession it is to deal 
with ideas, are apt to be more acutely aware-of the 
importance of civil liberty. Laymen, in contrast, by 
the nature of their occupations are inclined to be more 
conscious of the values which unabridged freedom 
extended to “‘the thought they hate’ would on the 
surface seem to imperil. Accordingly, when men who 
cannot by any stretch of the imagination be consid- 
ered to accept the zdeas of the radicals to whom freedom 
is guaranteed by our Consitution, defend the freedom 
of those radicals to voice their ideas, on the thesis that 


“the best test of the truth of any idea is its ability to — 


” 


win acceptance in the open market place,” it is an 
impressive event of national significance. The idea 
of a partnership should serve to counteract the efforts 
to divide the church. We hope that the Y. P. R. U. 
and the Alliance will be invited to join that partner- 
ship of study and action. We hope that the partner- 
ship idea will extend to other churches. 

Whenever our constituencies demonstrate the 
intention to help maintain free trade in ideas and to 


stand for a solution of present issues by reason rather 
than force, they are taking the path of intelligence that 
is inherent in the Unitarian tradition and are defending 
their own religious liberalism. Any exceptions on our 
part to the doctrine of freedom would constitute 
the aiding and abetting of our own destruction. A 
fascist government would destroy our cherished re- 
ligious liberty as one of its first acts. As Unitarians 
we have an antidote to the insanity of labeling people 
with onerous shibboleths and of treating those people 
as it is felt the epithets deserve. That antidote is 
courageous and unshackled critical thought; it is un- 
swerving adherence to the sovereignty of the in- 
dividual conscience. It is frequent reading of Chan- 
ning’s “Free Mind” and the first amendment to the 
Constitution, and a-concerted effort to maintain those 
documents in spirit and in letter. If any religious 
group in America should be uncompromisingly sincere 
and unitedly active in its defense of “the freedom of 
the truth” as the pathway to “‘the progress of mankind 
onward and upward,” it should be the Unitarian house- 
hold of faith. The laymen have pointed the way; 
study, then act! Let us make of this project a crusade 
in behalf of all that liberalism holds dear. 
Edwin H. Wilson. 


* * 


COLLECTIVE ACTION FOR PEACE 
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HE whole problem of collective action against an ~ 


aggressor nation calls for a great deal of co- 

operative thinking. It raises a variety of 
ethical and practical questions deserving of a series 
of round-table discussions with an attempt to reach 
common conclusions as to the best forms of personal 
and group action. Christians who take their religion 
seriously are particularly concerned to know what 
course of action their principles require of them. 

It would help our thinking about this matter if 
we were always careful to avoid false analogies. One 
such analogy is the comparison of joint military action 
against Italy in the present crisis with the methods of 
a domestic police force. Where a domestic police 
exists, there is also a central government, a universal 
body of law, and a system of courts to which all dis- 
putes leading to violence must be taken; and individual 
citizens do not go about fully armed. In the world 
community today, on the other hand, there is no 
world government, no body of law or system of courts 
covering all disputes, to which all nations would in- 
evitably submit, and the individual nations do go 
about armed. Under such circumstances collective 


military action, even against an aggressor, is more — 


like a group of vigilantes with their own guns than a 
police force of the ordinary kind. 

When talking about “robbers” and “robber na- 
tions” it is very important to recall the history and 
trend of the most enlightened methods of dealing with 
criminals. Capital punishment is not lightly assumed 
to be an effective method of discouraging and prevent- 
ing crime. Would a collective war against an aggressor 
nation, which destroys the innocent of many nations 
as well as (or instead of) the guilty prove any more 
effective in preventing international aggression? 

Furthermore, the idea of punishment in the 
prevention and cure of crime is giving way to that of 


. 
. 
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_ treating crime as a form of disease in which the whole 


community should accept its share of responsibility. 
We frown nowadays upon severe prison sentences in 
solitary cells and a diet of bread and water. Yet a 
thorough collective attempt to isolate an aggressor 
nation would be adopting similar methods upon a 
tremendous scale. Should not the community of na- 
tions at least attempt to treat a criminal in their midst 
more as Jesus treated the woman taken in adultery 
than as the mob with their stones was about to treat 
her? The other nations are not innocent in the situa- 
tion that gave rise to the Italian aggression. Yet 
much of the talk is that of people who assume to live 
on a high moral plane condemning others who are 
assumed to be the only guilty ones. The spirit of col- 
lective action is even more important than the methods 
used. The greatest danger in the present situation is 
that of a growing spirit of harsh condemnation ag- 
gravated by intolerant propaganda. The greatest 
need is for all the nations to be profoundly conscious 
of their own sin and willing to confess it before taking 
action of any kind. Even good methods undertaken in 
the wrong spirit will prove futile. 

Would not such an attitude as the basis for col- 
lective action do more to disarm and discourage Italy 


‘than any amount of punishment, military or economic, 


springing from hatred and suspicion and arbitrary 
denunciation? 
Arthur Newell Moore. 


* * 


WORLD-SANITY VERSUS WORLD MADNESS 


MERICA, after her entrance into the World War, 
developed most of the symptoms of a war 
psychosis. She threw judgment to the winds, 

swallowed all sorts of silly atrocity tales, clapped men 
in prison who dared question the wisdom of the war 
program, believed that the cause of the Allies was pure 
white and that of the Central Powers Stygian black— 
and even refused to listen to German music! 

Now new war madness is being brewed in the 
world’s caldron. Germany is feverishly preparing for 
another Der Tag. Italy is bombing defenseless ham- 
lets in Ethiopia, and Japan is marching her hosts 
across northern China, daring the world to say her nay! 
War madneés is contagious. We may soon be suffering 
again from this dread disease of the mass-mind. 

World madness can only be cured by world-sanity. 
We talk rather foolishly about the part “‘public opin- 
jion’’ must play in such a process. Public opinion is 
an abstraction. It is made up of individual opinions— 
yours and mine. We as individuals must have a sane 
attitude toward war. 

We must not forget the loathesomeness of the 
whole business—10,000 young men, the flower of 
their lands, being slaughtered each day during those 
four years of hostilities. 

Furthermore, we must insist that the policy of 
isolation is based on a fallacy. What American 
dreamed in 1914, that an assassin’s bullet at Sarajevo 
would all too soon drag us into the Great Conflict? 

We must eliminate from our own minds the fal- 
lacy of “national sovereignty.’””’ When Italy deter- 
mined on the rape of Ethiopia, she defiantly told the 


nations of the world that she was a law unto herself. 


Such an attitude is held in some measure by every na- 
tion, including our own. We have not yet learned 
that the inevitable result of increasing economic in- 
terdependence is political interdependence and col- 
lective responsibility. 

But probably the most disastrous illusion is that 
of so-called “preparedness.” The nations of the 
world—including the United States—are arming as 
never before in times of peace. And yet the history of 
the Great War proves conclusively that competitive 
preparedness results not in peace but in war. 

Someone has aptly added two additional 
Samaritans to Jesus’ famous parable. The Good 
Samaritan, when he found the victim on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, bound up his wounds. The 
Better Samaritan did likewise, but went home to agitate 
for a police force to protect travelers on the Jericho 
Road. The Best Samaritan followed the lead of the 
Good and Better Samaritans, and then started an in- 
quiry as to the economic causes which create robbers 
and robbery. 

America up till now has played the part of a good 
international Samaritan. But is it not the part of wis- 
dom to insist that we now act the part of a Better 
Samaritan, uniting with other nations to police the 
world; and that ultimately we become a Best Samaritan 
inquiring into the economic causes which lie back of 
the war-creating enterprises of robber nations? 

We think that we as individuals can do little or 
nothing. Yet, listen to Frofessor Beard: 


“These gains have been made by the insistence of agitators, 
the endless discussions of the fireside, forum, shop and office, 
the pressures of citizens’ committees, the writings of critics, in 
short, by the activities of millions of men and women, most of 
them unknown to the pages of written history, who have thought, 
written, spoken, and dared. Such is the mystery of the world in 
which we work—the unforeseen potentialities of what men and 
women think and do.” ; 


Dilworth Lupton. 


co * 


TONING DOWN AMERICAN FILMS ABROAD 


UBTLE and devious are the mental processes of 
film censors throughout the world, but none 
more so than the British censor who recently 

had to make certain eliminations in the March of Time 
film depicting the rise of French fascist groups led by 
Colonel de la Rocque. This film, which attracted to 
it much unfavorable criticism when exhibited in the 
United States, because of what its assailants con- 
sidered were “fascist tendencies,” found in present-day 
British governmental officialdom a criticism of a very 
different character. For example, the passage in 
which the commentator happened to remark that 
there were, of course, rumors to the effect that Colonel 
de la Rocque drew some of his funds from the arma- 


ment firm of Schneider-Creusot was entirely elimi- 


nated. Also, when the commentator remarked that at 
any rate the Colonel is a fine showman, his comment 
was eradicated, presumably on the ground that such a 
reference reflected adversely on the French fascist 
leader. Thus the film stands, with its anti-fascist 
elements, few though these were, taken out, thereby 
intensifying considerably the aspects of it which were 
favorable to fascism. 
Devere Allen. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Evidently, it is an admitted fact that 
youth is deserting the church, in spite of 
the fact that the denominational young 
people’s organizations still boast large 
memberships. The criticisms of my article 
published in The Christian Register of 
December 26 represent, for all their sin- 
cerity, an attempt to stem the tide with 
well-turned phrases. The question still 
remains: what program dare the church 
offer my generation? 

The first comment on my essay, that 
written by Emerson G. Harris of Orlando, 
Fla., represents the type of evasive bigotry 
which is too common even among liberal 
Christians. In what respect is my article 
“slanderous”? He who makes a charge 
must prove it in the interests of equity. 
On the other hand, E. C. Banker, of West 
Roxbury, Mass., seems to have appreciated 
the article. 

I consider the criticism vouchsafed by 
Rev. Charles C. Girelius of New Orleans, 
La., to be very thoughtful and courteous 
in its tone. Of course my article has 
“limitations.”” Had I meant for it to have 
been the last word on the subject, I would 
not have submitted it to a religious maga- 
zine. But Ido not mean to hold the church 
directly responsible for all the adverse 
economic influences which chain our body 
and minds. As one who believes in social 
idealism as a pre-requisite of any effective 
social change, I am taking the church to 
task for its subordination to those influ- 
ences. 

Mr. Girelius states, ‘‘In our criticism of 
the church, there is one thing we need to 
remember, and that is that the church is an 
institution that has accepted responsibility 
for very high ideals as promulgated by 
Jesus and the great Hebrew prophets.” 
Precisely! And it is on that basis that I 
direct my criticism of the institution. 
Simply because the majority of people 
subscribe, formally at least, to these ideals 
means that the church should take a more 
aggressive stand for their application in 
the collective life of society. A high respect 
implies high responsibilities; and if we do 
place the church on a pedestal, as Mr. Gire- 
lius says, then the church should either be 
worthy of occupying that position or step 
down in favor of some other organization 
that can integrate human life. 

George L. Mason of West Orange, Mass., 
seems to be concerned because I did not 
stay in the ministry and meet “face to face 
the situation involved.” One meets the 
situation in all its aspects cutside the 
church doors—on the picket line and in 


’ 


the hunger march, in the dim streets where 
young girls barter themselves for ham- 
burgers. This is a life which bears little 
relation to the semi-pagan ceremonies of 
organized religion. The affirmation of 
that life, with all its tragedies and its as- 
Pirations, is the organized labor movement. 
There is truth for our generation in the 
struggles of the workers; and those struggles 
develop us into other personalities, leading 
us to the vita nuova of a classless society. 

I do not think that there is any personal 
quarrel between Mr. Girelius and Mr. 
Mason on one hand and myself on the 
other. Possibly if we ever meet we shall 
find scant difference in our essential sym- 
pathies. But in the cases of these gentle- 
men I find the answers a bit too nebulous 
to persuade me into renewing my relation 
with the church. Neither makes any con- 
crete proposals for a social credo that would 
meet the needs of youth in particular or 
society in general. 

I would remind Mr. Girelius and Mr. 
Mason that the great social movements of 
today owe their inception to men and 
women who made no prayers nor chanted 
any litanies. If any man of this century 
had the spirit of Christ, it was Eugene V. 
Debs, who left the church because of its 
slanderous attitude toward the productive 
element in society. 

Today it is the much maligned Com- 
munists, rather than the Christians, who 
are taking the lead in uniting all the forces 
opposed to death and social decay. To 
them we owe such vital organizations as 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism and the American Youth Con- 
gress. Here in the South, they are re- 
sponsible for the heroic Share Croppers 
Union, -the first effective challenge to feu- 
dal exploitation and racial prejudice that 
this region has witnessed. The Commu- 
nists themselves are mainly young men and 
women who have recaptured the great 
social vision of the prophets, plus a de- 
termination to redeem the world in our 
time. Most of them whom I have met are 
under thirty, young people who can neither 
be intimidated nor bought. 

I would not deprecate the religious or- 
ganizations who are cooperating in these 
efforts to avert war and fascism, or to 
build a new social order. I would simply 
say that they are following a mass trend 
rather than leading it. And if the Uni- 
tarian, or any other church, will commit 
itself whole-heartedly to social change, 
whatever the cost, I shall affiliate myself 
with it. 

Harold Preece. 

Austin, Texas. 


PASS YOUR REGISTER ON 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am sending the enclosed note as a bit of 
cheer. The name of the writer was given 
to me about twenty years ago. I have been 
and am still sending my Christian Registers 
to her. Her father died a short time ago. 
She used to read the paper to him. She 
sends me a card of thanks once a year. 

K. H. Andrews. 

West Roxbury, Mass. — 


“Dear Miss Andrews: Bless your dear 
kind heart for sending me those Christian 
Registers. Oh, so much good news from 
Cleveland and from Chicago. I see a 
Unitarian is now a mayor of Cleveland. 


- Would not my father be glad. My, how 


he would enjoy those Registers! I trust 
you are enjoying good health. We are 
having lovely weather at present. KE. B.” 


* * 


PENSIONS FOR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In much of the discussion of the pension 
question there is an overlooking of some 
points which might be worthy of thought. 
I am sure that when the Pension Society 
was started there was no idea of ‘‘an ade- 
quate pension.” This is a new considéra- 
tion, and indicates the whole trend, in the 
popular mind, of the pension idea. This 
trend is what is costing our government an 
increasingly large sum, which has rather 
dire forebodings for future tax-payers. 

When some of us entered the Unitarian 
ministry there was absolutely no provision 
for a pension in old age. Consequently we 
took out life insurance, and practiced thrift 
in order to save, and conducted the finan- 
cial part of our living as other people did. 
It was not always easy with the prevailing 
low salaries, but it was done successfully, 
and with great credit, in many cases. If an 
adequate pension is assured, must all such 
practice be abandoned? And will there 
not be a loss of character, and business 
experience, which will unfit us for an under- 
standing of the common lot? And what 
about inheritance? ‘Will clergymen be cut 
off because it will be known that they are 
adequately provided for? 

It is true that few of us like to think that 
in our old age we will be financially de- 
pendent upon our children, or other rela- 
tives. But the care of the aged is a mark 
of civilization, and is only a turn about, 
and offsets the years in which the children 
were financially dependent upon the par- 
ents. It is in most cases a just debt due 
from one generation to another. In some 
ways of looking at it, the caring for those 
to whom we have been indebted is a rather 
precious obligation, and it would be a 
costly deprivation to miss. Why should 
we shift all of this off on to the state, or the 
institution, or the denomination? This is 
a concession to Socialism which in the 
long run will not be conducive toward the 
stronger, richer, culture of individual lives. 

I am more and more satisfied that our 
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simple Service Pension plan is far better 
for us than anything that is now proposed. 
It has been, and it will be, increased as the 
years go on. In some cases it will be in- 
adequate to take all the care of old age. 
In many of these cases the Ministerial Aid 
should supplement the pension. The 
Ministerial Aid Fund can be increased, and 
there should be no feeling of hesitancy 
upon the part of any Unitarian minister, 
or his family, in accepting that money. 
In other cases the Service Pension provides 
some additional comforts, and joys, and 
privileges, well merited. In still other 
cases, where there has been inheritance 
and good fortune, the Service Pension is 
superfluous, and then the pensioner should 
have the joy and satisfaction of returning 
it to the greater sharing of others. 

The Service Pension, as it has been con- 
ducted in the past, has been a wonderfully 
creditable and beautiful thing, and if we 
will get away from the idea of “‘an adequate 
pension,” I think we will conclude that for 
our small body, and our ideas of independ- 
ence and self-respecting life, it is all that 
we need. 

William S. Nichols. 

Hathorne, Mass. ; 


(An article by Professor Joseph Allen 
on the new Pension Plan will appear in an 
early issue of The Register. The Editor.) 

i 


IN REPLY TO DR. BLAKE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Three cheers for the letter by Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake in The Register of 
January 9, calling attention to an over- 
emphasis upon the social gospel! It does 
seem as though too much attention were 
being given to the creation of crutches and 
wheel-chairs and not enough to the 
business of enabling man ‘‘to take up his 
bed and walk!” 

Harold H. Niles. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake’s appeal for a 
clarification of our real function, and for 
“the latest and most informative material 
in the field of religion proper,’”’ which ap- 
peared in Our Forum in The Register of 
January 9, has moved me. It moves me to 
suggest that, since Dr. Blake apparently 
wants something that is devoid of any 
challenge to his inherited social views, he 
be provided with a special edition of the 
Bible, with most of the Gospels, all of the 
Prophets, and the legend of Moses, the 
labor leader and emancipator of the op- 
slaves of Egypt, expurgated. 
When stripped of all of its social implica- 
tions, the Bible should contain all that is 
needful for his ‘“‘spiritual salvation.” 
_ Regarding the function of the liberal 
church, Dr. Blake seems to have missed 
the point if he is content to engage in 
‘social service’? without attacking the 
undamental problems that make social 
rvice increasingly necessary. What he 


needs is a dose of the old religion that sent 
men out to turn the world upside down and 
to disturb men’s peace of mind—the re- 
ligion that, if followed, would result in 
social revolution, not social service. 

I recall that Dr. Blake is one who insists 
that he is a Unitarian “Christian,” but 
when I reread the story of Jesus in the light 
of the social problems of his time I am 
moved to ask, paraphrasing another con- 
tributor to Our Forum—‘“‘How Christian 
are the Christians?” 

Clarence M. Vickland. 


P.S. I must have missed some of that 
“latest and most informative material in 
the field of social service’”’ and have to rely 
on bulletins of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation and the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Will the proper representative please put 
me on the mailing list? 

Cc. MV. 

Stockton, Calif. 
: * * 


IN SUPPORT OF DR. CORNISH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When a person starts to ‘‘appraise’”’ a 
situation, it is understood that every effort 
will be made to view such a situation from 
all angles before any pronouncement is 
made. It is understood that this necessa- 
rily includes getting adequate testimony 
from all concerned. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish’s letter, published 
in The Register of January 23, may per- 
haps be summarized as a statement to the 
denomination that, in the appraisal to 
come, comparatively little attempt has 
been made to get the testimony of the 
president, the officers, and the directors. 
He is correct in making this statement. 
It is hard for me to see how anyone in his 
position could remain silent. Dr. Cornish 
could not have waited longer, because the 
Commission has announced that it is 
rounding up its final drafts of opinion. 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot makes it quite 
clear that the time has gone by for any 
very complete and effective exchange of 
views. Dr. Cornish could not wait until 
the report came out, because then the de- 
nomination at large would assume that 
his protest was a result of the conclusions 
of the report. 

The Appraisal Commission has been 
very remote in its approach. Why it has 
been so, it is quite beyond me to under- 
stand. At the May meeting, I recall cer- 
tain opinions given by the Commission, 
bearing on the activities of the individual 
directors, the treasurer, the counsel, the 
president, and other officers; also it gave 
opinions bearing upon Proctor Academy. 
Whether such opinions were or were not 
correct, need not be gone into here. It is 
enough to say that the opinions were given 
without hearing any testimony whatever 
from the president, the officers, and most 
of the directors, and without getting the 
views of certain directors who had spent 
time looking into the affairs of Proctor 


Academy. No one who was at the Senexet 
meeting of the board, when the directors 
considered certain seemingly impractical 
proposals of the Commission, will have 
any difficulty in understanding my use of 
the word “‘remote.” 

It has been a case of idealistic reform, 
with little appreciation of what can be 
learned from past experience. It is not 
the first time that such procedure has led 
to results detrimental to the cause of re- 
form. 

A. J. Boyden. 

Winchester, Mass. 

* * 


A SUBSCRIBER FOR MANY YEARS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Have been a subscriber of The Christian 
Register snce receiving the right hand of 
fellowship from our Jate spiritual leader, 
Rev. Roger 8. Forbes, in May, 1918, and 
have read and digested most of its inter- 
esting articles both pro and con. 

I sympathize and mostly agree with the 
letter which appeared in Our Forum in your 
issue of January 2, by Margaret Bucking- 
ham Gulick. I also feel that the releasing 
of Dr. Dieffenbach was a mistake, but I 
have never allowed the thought of dis- 
continuing my subscription to The Register 
to enter my mind. I would not think it 
truly Unitarian to desert our parental news 
leader at a time when we are now strug- 
gling, I think successfully, out of the slough 
of depression’s despond. The depression 
nipped me in a lamentable manner, and I 
still live among the octogenarians, and I 
realize that our weekly periodical has 
passed through the same storm. So, dear 
Margaret Buckingham Gulick, kindly con- 
tinue that necessary contribution. 

I also agreed with Harold Preece, dear 
young fellow. I’ve traveled the world 
and viewed it all. My struggle for re- 
lease from the yoke of orthodoxy was not 
gained without spiritual bruises. Brother 
Emerson G. Harris’s surprise in what he 
termed ‘‘a slanderous article’ of young 
Preece interested me. I was more than 
surprised myself at the vindictiveness of 
his criticism. 

Giles S. Stafford. 

Germantown, Pa. 

* * 


UNABLE TO SUBSCRIBE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Christian Register is doing a work of 
paramount importance for which I should 
like to commend every member of the 
staff. It was good of you to write to me. 
Out of thirty-six months, I only earned 
wages in eighteen. I am thirty-six years 
old, giving the best years of my life to 
service. My young wife and I cannot 
under present circumstances subscribe to 
The Register. I am a U. S. Government 
A. A. A. employee—and you know the 
turmoil we.are in for there. 

May you go on in the good work. 

Bab. 
Washington, D.C. 
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New Partnership in National Arena 


with “Freedom of Speech” Sunday 


The “New Partnership” of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League advanced into its 
first national and interdenominational 
project January 26, when Unitarian min- 
isters throughout the country and several 
clergymen of other fellowships preached 
on the spiritual principles underlying 
freedom of speech, as the beginning of 
cooperative discussion by them and their 
laymen on concrete issues of liberty. 

Among places where other Protestant 
churches joined in the project were Lexing- 
ton and Woburn, Mass., and Franklin, 
N. H. In Franklin there was a panel dis- 
cussion the same evening at a public joint 
forum. New Hampshire Unitarian minis- 
ters had drawn up findings on the topic, 
and the Franklin minister, Rev. N. W. 
Lovely, based his sermon on these, pointing 
out that “‘our problem today is one of the 
spiritual and moral courage to live by 
truths which seem dangerous to the com- 
monplace comforts of the well-fed, and 
which are fatal to those who are profiting 
unjustly through the falsities of the 
present order.” 

Laymen of the Hosmer chapter in 
Berkeley, Calif., are taking the initiative 
tomorrow night with a modified panel dis- 
cussion of spiritual principles and their 
specific applications to national and state 
issues of freedom. Writes Clarence R. 
Stone, chapter counsellor for north Cali- 
fornia: ‘“The more the partnership idea is 
developed, the greater value I see in it. 
Herein I believe lies the solution of the 
problem of maintaining freedom of the 
pulpit without destroying the harmony of 
the church.” 

The scope of the sermons can be only 
sketchily hinted by noting excerpts from 
manuscripts received at this writing. 

“The only limitations that can right- 
fully be placed upon free speech are not 
legal restrictions, but a man’s own loyalty 
to the principle of democracy itself and his 
devotion to the welfare of the people as a 
whole,” said Dr. John H. Dietrich at 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘‘And with these 
self-determined limitations, free speech in 
a democracy is a social necessity ... . 
the only way by which the cooperative 
working of the intelligence of the whole 
group can establish sound social habits, 
ideals and institutions.” Declared Rev. 
George L. Parker at Keene, N. H.: “The 
moral realm that must guard the right of 
free speech cannot be described nor defined 
by law, only by the consciousness of the 
people.” 

As to dangers of freedom, Rev. Arthur 
N. Moore at Houlton, Me., recalled Jef- 
ferson’s statement: “It is time enough for 
the rightful purposes of civil government 
for its officials to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and 


good order.” Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson, in 
the First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
cited the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley as an example of the dangers in- 
herent in free speech, and stressed the 
need of ‘‘training in loyalty and good citi- 
zenship” as a concomitant of freedom. 

The minister of the Hancock Congrega- 
tional Church in Lexington, Rev. Robert 
W. Putsch, described the Partnership 
plan of the League. He recalled that the 
early Christians were considered dangerous 
enemies of society, and that the words of 
Gamaliel respecting them were both wise 
and devout, ‘“‘because, practically, toler- 
ance is the best and the safest policy’; 
and ‘‘because Gamaliel had his eye on 
something beside mere practical expediency 
. . . . Let these people alone; if what they 
say is of men, we have nothing to fear in it; 
but if it is of God, we cannot overthrow 
it and we may be found fighting against 
God. . . . America needs desperately to 
believe that the voice and will of God do 
get expressed in these human conflicts and 
confusions.”’ 

And Rev. Floyd J. Taylor at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Chelmsford, Mass., de- 
clared that “legislation aimed at the cur- 
tailment of freedom of speech is based 
upon untenable premises, inasmuch as it 
implies the possibility of keeping the con- 
structive criticism, but eliminating the 
destructive.” 

There was a unique observance at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., where Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach presented a short factual 
statement on liberty, closed the service at 
11.80, then had nine of his laymen speak 
on the spiritual significance of human 
freedom. He also reminded his congrega- 
tion that ‘‘there is a liberty of life and of 
livelihood as well as the literary liberty of 
immaterial principles.” ‘Freedom to 
enjoy life,” he declared, ‘‘requires freedom 
to possess the means of livelihood, for 
poverty is enslavement and degradation.” 
He had already treated the project at 
length in an article in The Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

But what about freedom and economic 
planning? Rev. Eric A. Ayer said at 
Manchester, N. H.: ‘“‘Without doubt the 
present economic difficulties will eventually 
bring us to the point where the balance 
between the supply and demand of labor, 
between production and consumption, 
will be enforced by law. But even this 
problem we shall solve as free men and we 
shall not allow ourselves for its sake to be 
driven into a slavery which ultimately 
would bring with it stagnation of every 
healthy development.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, preaching at 
Hackensack, N. J., said that we must be 
willing to yield some of our freedom for the 
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sake of our fellow-citizens, but later on de- 
clared: “We talk a great deal about regi- 
mentation of government and production, 
and there is something to be said against 
such regimentation. When it is done, 
however, in democratic manner, there may 
also be something to be said in its favor; 
but I want to say to you that the regi- 
mentation of ideas is of infinitely greater 
importance than the regimentation of po- 
tatoes.”” 

There is, in fact, no essential relation- 
ship between liberalism or liberty and the 
laissez-faire system of economics, capital- 
ism and private initiative, declared Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. Liberty is a 


‘ get of principles by which all of these are 


to be judged; it does not grant the right 
of exploitation. Liberalism’s chief need, 
he continued, is to “present a commanding 
vision for the whole of society which can 
lift men above the partisan and the pro- 
vincial.” Failure to do this, he continued, 
is at the root of the lobby and pressure 
groups that play such havoc with repre- 
sentative government; it is manifest in 
those who claim rights without responsi- 
bilities. 

Rev. William W. Peck at Groton, Mass., 
recalled the cruel persecution, resulting 
in one death, of three men, attendants at 
the church in Tampa, who had ventured to 
protest to the authorities over the way 
relief was administered. Without freedom 
of speech, warned Rev. J. Harry Hooper 
in the First Parish Church, Hingham, 
Mass., “our protection from the potential 
dictator and fascist is but a house of straw 
and twigs.” The way of escape from the 
bewilderment of today, said Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman at Lexington, Mass., is not 
through some such system as fascism; “the 
way out is through putting the new world 
under the control of the old American 
principles of free speech—liberty, equality, 
fraternity and justice.” 

By freedom of discussion we may hope 
to achieve equality and brotherhood, said 
Rey. Arthur Heeb at Francestown, N. H. 
He asked, ““‘What good is freedom for 
speech if it gives us freedom to starve? 
What good is equality if it becomes an un- 
bearable state tyranny?” Man’s progress 
from savagery has substantiated the 
soundness of the law of freedom, said Rev. 
Robert A. Singsen at Stow, Mass. 

“Let us fight in the name of heaven every 
form of tyranny that we find and every 
effort to suppress the individual rights to 
freedom, for such tyranny and such sup- 
pression are the enemies of the soul at all 
times and in the long run of society it- 


self,” declared Rev. Dana McL. Greeley — 


at the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. / 

“The Sinister Influence of Modern Shib- 
boleths” was pointed out by Rev. William 
S. Jones at Portsmouth, N. H. He said: 


“Shibboleths are not born of patience and’ 


modesty, but are the products of a hot, 
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. impatient spirit which has not learned to 
be long-suffering with the different points — 


of view of which the world is full.” 

At Walpole, N. H., Rev. Robert M. D. 
Holt referred his congregation to the 
sources from which he had drawn his own 
convictions on freedom: Voltaire, John 
Milton, Thomas Jefferson, Emerson, the 
Bible. ‘‘Go to them, sit at their feet and 
learn,’ he counseled. 

Credit for giving the impetus for a na- 


fl SH 


tional project goes to all the Unitarian 
churches in New Hampshire and the 
North Middlesex Conference; appreciation 
for giving it national publicity among the 
Protestant churches goes to the Federal 
Council of Churches, other news agencies 
and religious journals; and credit for a 
valuable piece of basic material goes to the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association in its 
statement on civil and religious liberties. 


New England Associate Alliance Plans 


Continuing Tribute to Mrs. Nichols 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance, held January 
16 in the Unitarian church in West New- 
ton, Mass., was featured by addresses by 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
and Mrs. Russell P. Wise, New England 
vice-president of the General Alliance. 

Representatives of seventy Alliance 
branches, five evening branches and of 
three junior groups filled the church. The 
number which responded to roll-call was 


_455, with Braintree and Jamaica Plain 


tied for the largest representation—seven- 
teen members. 

The annual meeting will be held April 
16 in Worcester, Mass., it was announced. 
The nominating committee appointed to 
report at that time consists of Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt of Kennebunk, Me., chairman; 
Mrs. Gilbert S. Tower of Cohasset, Mass., 
and Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, 
Mass. 

The collection of the day, which was 
taken for the Star Island fund in especial 
memory of Mrs. Millie E. Nichols, amount- 
ed to $169.21. The appeal was made by 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, secretary of the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, who 
emphasized the value of the Shoals move- 
ment as a denominational activity; the 
imperative need of an income over and 
above the modest amount paid by dele- 
gates, in order to maintain the island; 
the indefatigable devotion of Mrs. Nichols 
and her committee through more than a 
decade—a labor of love that has brought 
in well over $35,000; and the use to which 
the money so raised has been devoted. 

The following resolution, recommended 
by the directors of the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance, was passed by unanimous 
vote: 

Resolved that the New England Associate 
Alliance recognize its appreciation of the 
faithful efforts of Mrs. Millie E. Nichols 
in all Unitarian work, and her fine spirit 
which has been an inspiration to all for so 
many years, by devoting one collection 
each year to the Star Island fund, making 
it a continuing tribute to Mrs. Nichols. 

Mrs. Wallace T. Davis, president, pre- 
sided at the sessions. Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman gave the invocation in the un- 


avoidable absence of the local minister, 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen. The visiting Al- 


liance women were welcomed by Mrs. 
Marshall B. Dalton, president of the 
hostess branch. An entertaining historical 
sketch of the West Newton Unitarian so- 
ciety was given by Miss Lucy E. Allen, who 
referred to many notable people who have 
been associated with the society since its 
organization in 1848—men like Horace 
Mann, founder of the first normal school 
in the world, which was located on the site 
of the present church, which was erected 
in 1905. The building is of rare beauty 
architecturally and unusually complete 
in its equipment. Miss Allen mentioned 
the ministers who have served the church, 
from Rey. William Orne White, the first, 
to Mr. Hitchen. Among them were Rev. 
Joseph Henry Allen, Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow (who supplied 
during one winter), Rev. Julian C. Jaynes 
and Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, in charge of 
a circulation drive for The Christian Regis- 
ter, made a brief appeal for support of 
The Register and urged that a generous 
response be made to the drive for more 
readers, which is now being conducted. 

In an address on “And the Greatest of 
These Is Love,” Mrs. Russell P. Wise 
stressed the importance of attending to 
love: the love of beauty, love of life with 
its adventure and romance, the love of 
one’s neighbor and of those in one’s home. 
“Tf I dedicate my heart to love, is not my 
life always in a state of worship?’’ asked 
Mrs. Wise. “If we love enough we can 
hardly wait to translate that love into 
service.” Before closing her talk Mrs. 
Wise pointed out the importance of sending 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association who are 
informed in advance upon the appraisal 
of Unitarianism which is being carried on, 
so that they can act thoughtfully on such 
questions as come up for consideration. 

William E. Weston gave a brief organ 
program before the meeting, and Miss 
Jeanne Bachrach sang at the opening of 
the afternoon session. 

The afternoon speaker was Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, who spoke on “‘What Has Hap- 
pened to Our Manners and Morals?” He 
warned that one must guard against the 
sentiment that sees only loss when there 
is change. Manners really are no worse 


than they used to be, he maintained. But 
they might be worse now if in those pre- 
vious years there had not been men of force 
and faith to attempt to prevent lowering 
the standard of manners. 

There is a problem of manners that 
needs attention, Dr. Pomeroy said. Two 
new factors complicate the problem in 
America: the absence of neighborliness 
and the ability of strangers to make 
themselves nuisances to those they call 
neighbors. There is a minimum of real 
neighborliness and a maximum of inter- 
ference with other people’s lives. One 
should be a person and respect the per- 
sonality of others. Possessing a sense of 
the priceless value of personality, a man 
will see the ideal of a good time is a poor 
ideal and will not mistake noise for wit nor 
pleasure for happiness. 

Before adjournment, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, General Alliance president, was in- 
troduced and gave a brief word of greeting. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Harriet Wheeler Bohmrich, 
was born January 24, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis G. Bohmrich of Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Bohmrich, the former Miss Elizabeth 
Spalding, was employed before her mar- 
riage at the headquarters of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


A daughter, Rosamond Greeley, was 
born January 24, to Rev. and Mrs. Dana 
McL. Greeley. Mr. Greeley is minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the birth of a son, Curtis Sutherland, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Eugene W. Sutherland. 
Mr. Sutherland was formerly. minister of 
the Clifton Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. 

A tea in observance of the eightieth 
birthday of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of 
Cambridge, Mass., was held at his home 
January 20. Dr. Eliot’s three children, 
Dr. Abigail Eliot, Dr. Martha Eliot, and 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, were present at 
the celebration, which was largely attended 
by Dr. Eliot’s many friends and coworkers 
in the fields of religion and social service. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. William P. Merrill, minister of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, will preach at the King’s Chapel 
noon services Tuesday to Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11-14. Monday, February 10, at 
noon, Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an organ recital. 

* * 


MR. McGLENEN TO WARWICK 
Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, minister of 


the First Congregational Society (Uni- 


tarian), Westboro, Mass., has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the First Parish 
and Religious Society (Unitarian), War- 
wisk, Mass. Mr. McGlenen will assume 
his new duties March 1. 
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Meeting of the Directors of the A. U. A. 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, January 14, at 9.30 a. m. 

The following are among the items of 
business transacted: 

The records of the executive committee 
of December 18, 1935, were read, giving 
the following vote: 

“Voted, that the treasurer is hereby 
authorized to sell the Harvard Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., Unitarian Church 
property on such terms as he may deter- 
mine.” 

The treasurer presented his report, 
stating that in his judgment there will be 
during this fiscal year an excess of expen- 
ditures over income amounting to $40,000, 
and reported that the executive committee 
had had two meetings to consider methods 
of handling this deficit. 

The whole problem of the Association 
in regard to funding of gifts and expendi- 
ture of capital was discussed. 

The treasurer stated that the income 
from investment of the unrestricted funds 
of the Association for the last fiscal year 
was about $110,000; that this income was 
lower than he thought it ought to be for the 
protection of the Association, and was one 
of the reasons why the Association should 
not make expenditures of capital. 

It was voted that the treasurer be au- 
thorized to borrow from the bank such a 
sum not to exceed $60,000 as may be 
necessary to meet the deficit incurred dur- 
ing the current fiscal year upon such terms 
and with such security as may be approved 
by the finance committee. 

It was further voted that the board of di- 
rectors instruct the budget committee to 
report to the meeting of the board to be 
held in March a budget for the first six 
months of the next fiscal year based upon 
estimated income of the Association not to 
exceed $165,000 per annum. 

It was voted that the budget. committee 
for 1936-37 consist of the executive com- 
mittee and the administrative council. 

Voted that the officers of the Association 
be instructed to send a letter to the minis- 
ters and the boards of our churches and to 
give the same as wide publicity as possible, 
the letter to show: 

1. That only a part of what appears in 
our treasurer’s report as property held by 
the Association belongs to us. 

2. That of the part which belongs to us, 
a large part is invested in church properties, 
and consequently is non-income-produc- 
ing. 

3. That we have actually expended 
capital. 

4. The large amount expended an- 
nually on aided churches and the pro- 
portion of this expenditure outside of New 
England. 

5. The decreasing income from invest- 
ments. 


6. The decreasing contributions from 
churches, and the small per-capita con- 
tribution which is being made to the gen- 
eral work through the churches. 

7. An explanatory paragraph about 
“misused overhead.” ; 

It was further voted, that an informative 
statement of the various activities of the 
Association be widely published and a 
referendum as to their comparative im- 
portance and usefulness be conducted 
through the ministers and the boards of 
the churches in such fashion that the re- 
sults may be made available for the guid- 
ance of the board of directors. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarran Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charies R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Could we not build a more 
democratic organization by having 
directors representative of regions? 


Our by-laws provide for eight re- 
gional vice-presidents who must be at 
the time of their election resident in 
eight different regions. Not less than 
nine of the directors must be laymen, 
not less than three women, not less 
than five ministers. One director each 
is nominated by the Ministerial Union, 
the Alliance, the League, and the 
Young Feople’s Religious Union. One 
director must represent the social ex- 
pression of religion, and one the educa- 
tional interests of the fellowship. 

It seems to me that this makes for 
a well balanced board. Our experi- 
ence with it is entirely satisfactory. 

Regional directors might wisely have 
specific duties in their areas, visiting 
and counseling churches. I believe, 
personally, that this would be a happy 
innovation. 


Laurence M. Symmes presented the re- 
port of the committee charged with the 
duty of suggesting plans for the nomina- 
tion of directors. The report of this com- 
mittee was forwarded to the Commission 
of Appraisal for consideration. 

The report of Percy W. Gardner re- 
garding the legality of voting by proxy at 
the annual meeting was received. The 
conclusion of the report was as follows: | 

“Tn the investigation which I have had 
the opportunity to make, I have not found 


. any case decided by the Supreme Judicial 


Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. directly in point, and conse- 
quently without such a decision I am un- 
able to say authoritatively that the grant- 


ing of proxies by our delegate members is 
illegal. My best opinion is that it is il- 
legal.” - ; 

A vote was passed providing that the 
directors of the Beacon Press be requested 
to send to the secretary of the Association 
prior to the next meeting of this board on 
March 10, for transmittal to the members 
of the board, a comprehensive written 
statement covering the relationship of the 
Beacon Press to the Association, this report 
to be acted upon at the next meeting. 

* * 


STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
PLANS FOR SEASON OF 1936 


At the annual meeting of the Star Island 
Corporation recently held in Boston, 


_Mass., the following were re-elected of- 
‘ficers for the ensuing year: president, Wil- 


liam B. Nichols; treasurer, Charles S. 
Bolster; clerk, Carl B. Wetherell; directors 
for three years, George D. Baker, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, and Mr. Nichols. 
Since the meeting was held, we regret to 
report the death of Mr. Baker, long a faith- 
ful Shoaler whose efficient service with the 
Congregationalists at Star Island as well 
as a director of the Corporation has been 
highly appreciated. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
minister of the Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
board. Rev. Daniel Bliss, formerly asso- 
ciate minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and now minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Greenwich, Conn., was 
elected to the Corporation. Mr. Bliss is 
also chairman of the program for the 
“Camp Farthest Out,” which meets at 
the Shoals in August. 

The Directors voted to continue the 
same scale of rates that was in effect last 
year, including the very reasonable and at- 
tractive weekend rate privilege. The 
schedule of meetings for the summer of 
1936 is: June 27-July 4, Young People’s 
Religious Union; July 4-11, Churchman- 
ship Institute conducted by the Laymen’s 
League; July 11-18, Women’s Alliance; 
July 18-25, Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion conducted by the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; July 25-August 1, 
General Conference; August 1-11, Congre- 
gationalists; August 11-15 open; August 15- 
22, Leyden International Bureau con- 
ducted by the Y. P. R. U., August 22- 
September 2, Camp Farthest Out. 

The summer of 1936 marks the fortieth 
year of Unitarian meetings at the Shoals 
and the twentieth year of ownership by 
the Congregationalists and Unitarians. 
These anniversaries will be duly recognized 
by the ‘‘parent organization,” the General 
Conference. The program for that week 
is in charge of the following committee: 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., chairman; Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard 
of North Easton, Mass.; Howard Searles of 
Marlboro, Mass.; Clarence A. Bunker of 
Wellesley, Mass.; and Miss Miriam Marsh 
of Watertown, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS | 
Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. He was Managing Editor 
of The World Tcomorrow from 1921 to 
1925 and Editor from 1925 to 1931. He 
is an Associate Editor of The Nation. 
Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Hornell Hart is professor of social ethics, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur Newell Moore is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Houlton, Me. 


John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Harold W. Sanford is associate editor of 
The Democrat and Chronicle, and his- 
torian and a former trustee of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., and is 
Managing Editor of The New Humanist. 


* * 


CALENDAR 
February 10: : 
Ministers’ Monday Club at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., 10.45 a. m. 
February 13: 
Evening Alliance at the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., 6 p. m. 


* * 


EVENING ALLIANCE TO MEET 

A meeting of the Evening Alliance will 
be held in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., Thursday, 
February 18, at 7.15 p. m. 

It will be an ‘Evening of Essentials,” 
with Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister 
of the church, as speaker. Miss Sara 
Comins will act as chairman. 

Preceding the business meeting a supper 
will be served at six o’clock, reservations 


_ for which may be made through Miss Lucy 


Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., before Tuesday, February 11. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will unite with the Universalist Ministers 
for its February meeting, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10, at 10.45 a. m., at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 

Brookline, Mass.—A series of Sunday 
evening meetings during February is 
being held by the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety in Brookline. At the first meeting, 
February 2, the motion picture “A Tale of 
Two Rivers,” depicting the conditions in 
the Arkansas River valley and at the 
scene of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
project, was shown. Professor M. J. 
Bradshaw of Bangor, Me., will lecture on 
“Behind the Walls of China,” February 9, 


showing colored slides to illustrate his talk. 
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On February 16, Rev. W. E. Ausrill of 
Framingham, Mass., will speak of ‘Facts 
Behind the News from Africa,” illustrating 
his points with motion pictures and slides. 
A concert of instrumental and vocal music 
will be presented at the final meeting 
February 23. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 11-14, Rev. Wm. P. 
Merrill, D. D., Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, N. Y. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C, Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxweli Savage, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


adie 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED. Companion in exchange 
congenial home. Will assume household duties for 
small salary. Educated, good reader, free to travel. 
References. Write Christian Register, Box C-533. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy af 
It renders egeeflent service and 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Tronage. 
a 


" B MoNrHs FOR $1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends IP ssroinesars Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
NE ee Pt ETc erststelaivicic’e givaieie sje cicicleis a close baie sieiewcccseeetens eee s ae 
a ee ee Perea ater at Tatetnialelic ove! cicleicielaicielticicle crete ieisie'a 6 \pieiele e/sle' eisie\ ale «sits sos sisiesewees 
CHE gitiitinn cxsiit: cls's.c 6 e'neouse ce eiueceacce csc eereerer ee ee 2 ta Sree leiee & 66.0 Kh RS Situr Bs wears 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


100 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pleasantries 


JAIL TERMS FOR 
STEADY DUNKERS 
— Headline in-Erie, Pa., paper. 
* * 

Future wars will be less dreadful in one 
respect. The Army now has machines to 
peel potatoes.—Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times. 

* * 
A rich man, in his years of toil, 
Burnt barrels and barrels of midnight oil; 
His son now keeps his memory green 
By burning midnight gasoline. 
—Exchange. 
* * 

: Joneg:.sYour office sent me a cook last 

week. "hk, 


Employmetit~ - Office ata “Yes, 


“that’s right.’’: : 


Joriés: “Well, it will pen me the greatest 
pleasure if you will dine with me tonight.” 
—Cincinnati Enquiver...  # 

* * 

McINTOSH—(Special)— —, a worker 
on one of Corson county’s newly started 
bridge projects, was reported here Tuesday 
to have received two broken legs and 
several fractured legs when an embank- 
ment on a bridge near McLaughling caved 
in.— Aberdeen (S. D.) paper. 

* * 


The pompous judge glared sternly over 
his spectacles at the tattered prisoner who 
had been dragged before the bar of justice 
on a charge of vagrancy. 

‘‘Have you ever earned a dollar in your 
life?” he asked in scorn. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the response, “‘I 
voted for you at the last election.”— 
Epworth Highroad. 

* * 

“Odd names your towns have,” com- 
mented the Englishman—‘‘Wehawken, 
Hoboken, Poughkeepsie, Oshkosh.” 

“T suppose they do sound queer to Eng- 
lish ears,’’ the American agreed thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Do you live in London all the 
time?” 

“No, indeed,’”’ said the unsuspecting 
Briton. “I spend part of my time in 
Chipping Norton and divide the rest be- 
tween Biggleswade and Leighton Buz- 
zard.”’—Exchange. 

Bee 

An Irishman who had been in Alaska 
told the following story: 

“T landed me boat on anisland. I went 
ashore and when I got up to about the 
middle of the island I met the biggest bear 
I ever see in me life. 

“There was one tree on the island and I 
made for that tree. The nearest limb was 
a big one which was about twenty feet 
from the ground, and I jumped for it.” 

Somebody listening to the story said: 
“Did you manage it?” 

The Irishman replied: 

“T didn’t grab it going up, but I caught 
it coming down.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organ:zations hte 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices - 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s. own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


On the Program: 


Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman of the Commission of 
Appraisal; Prof. Frank J. Bruno of Washington Univer- 
sity; Rev. Eric H. Thomsen of the Resettlement Project; 
Prof. Rexford Newcomb of the University of Illinois. 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


ST. LOUIS MARCH 28-29 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. ag Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue ot Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


How 1s it going ? 


wide solicitation began, 165 churches have 


Gas December 1, when our special Nations 


responded. 


In almost as many churches efforts are on foot 


to increase interest in our periodical. 


Already 


140 new subscribers have been enrolled. 
To our agents everywhere we extend our sin- 


cerest greetings and thanks. 


We are working 


together for a great spiritual advance. 


